THE DRAMA : TRAGEDY

Look on the tragic loading of this bed;
This is thy work: the object poisons sight;
j   Let it be hid.1

There are indeed comments, religious and moral, in
the course of the play, but they are those of the
dramatis personae, expressions of character or of the
mood of the moment:

._. ''There's a divinity that shapes our ends,
Rough-hew them how we may.

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods;
They kill us for their sport

To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day.
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools
The way to dusty death.

Speeches such as these cannot be displaced from their
context and read as the poet's own comments upon
life and the significance of the story. Neither the
structure of the play nor any authoritative utterance,
like that of the chorus of a Greek tragedy, nor any
summing-up such as I have cited from the other
dramatists, reveals anything of Shakespeare's own
thought about the transcendent background of life.
He seems not to be concerned with evil as sin, as the
transgression of a divine law, an offence against God.
The word *sin* occurs comparatively seldom in the
tragedies.2 He sees it on the human side, as the wrongs
and cruelties that .men inflict on one another, '

1 Othello, Act v. sc. ii. 360-364.

* Judging from Bartlett's Concordance (1894) the word occurs most
frequently, as one might expect, in Measure for Measure, which turns
upon an attempt of the state to punish not only crime but vice, sin.
It occurs fairlj often in the Histories, which are concerned with the sin
of rebellion j in the tragedies seldom, and that not often in a serious
sense.
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